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From Graham’s Magazine for January. 


A Northern Legend. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





Tere sits a gentle maiden, 
The sea is murmuring nigh; 

She throws the hook and watches— 
The fishes pass it by. 


A ring with a red jewel 
Is sparkling on her hand, 
Upon the hook she binds it, 
And casts it from the jand. 


Uprises froin the water 
A hand like ivory fair— 
What gleams upon its finger ? 
The golden ring is there! 


Uprises from the bottom 

A young and handsome knight; 
In golden scales he rises, 

That glitter in the light. 


The maid is pale with terror ; 
“ Nay, knight of ocean, nay, 
It was not thee I wanted ; 
Let go the ring, I pray.” 


“The bait of gold and jewels 
ls not to fishes thrown ; 

The ring shall never leave me, 
And, maiden, thou’rt my own.” 
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Che Mind. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Evsnr thing we behold,whether in animate 








of the mind depend, in a great measure, our 
prosperity and happiness in subsequent life. 
The mind may be neglected to such a de- 
gree that like an uncultivated vineyard, or 
wasted and barren field, it may yield noth- 





|ing that is of intrinsic worth, or real value 

And onthe other hand it is susceptible of 
| that high mora! culture which alone can pro- 
duce true excellence. 

The powers by which the mind is capa-~ 
ble of grasping and comprehending the mys- 
teries with which we are constantly sur- 
rounded, are truly vast. The miad is often 
most vivid and active when the body is most 
afflicted ; thus shewing it to be incapable 
of dissolution. 

Consider again its great vivacity and 
power of flight to embrace the most re~- 
mote point in the universe. The mind 
can fly with infinitely greater velocity than 
a ray of light, or any thing which one can 
conceive. 

At one moment it can be ranging the 
fields of nature’s wide extended garden, 
with delight, and the next be feasting in 
the most remote clime or farthest point in 
the regions of space. At one time it may 
he engaged in the contemplation of itself, 
and, in a moment, it may speed its flight to 
the celestial regions, and amid revolving 
systems and created worlds of light, it may 
soar with untired pinions and unabated ar- 
dor. Thus the mind can soar away and 
converse with ils great Original in “ fairer 
worlds on high.” 

The mind, in its original purity, breathed 
the balmy air of heaven; basked in the sun- 
shine of bliss, and dwelt in its proper ele- 
ment. And it is yet capable of achieving 
wonders, comprehending mysteries, and ris~ 
ing in beauty above this contracted sphere 
to a land of supreme delight, 


“ Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never fading flowers.”’ 


And when this mortality shall be put off, 





or inanimate nature, the bounding steed, the 
spouting whale, the ocean wide, the tower-| 
ing mountain, or the golden lamps of hea- 
ven, is seen in the mind through the tele-' 
scope of the eye. The mind isa source of 
all that is great and beautiful, and it is thro’ 
the 6perationsof the mind that we are ena- 
bled to achieve any thing great or good , 
and through the ever active faculties of this 
mysterious working of the intellect that sur- 
rounding objects appear to us in such beau- 
ty and grandeur. 


and high on heaven’s eternal mount, cloth- 
ed with immortality, we shall enjoy ecstacies 
unknown, then shall this undying, immate- 
rial part, spring up anew, with youthful vig- 
or, and throughout the countless ages of 
eternity shall rise nearer to, and become 
more assimilated into the likeness of its Al- 
mighty Creator. 





Dr. Johnson, when in the fulness of 
years and knowledge, said, “I never take upa 
newspaper without finding something 1 should 
have dcemed it aloss not to have seen; never 
without deriving from it instruction and emuse~ 





Upon the proper training and cultivation 





is slaying thé poor fly ! 
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LITERARY SNOW-FLAKES. No. HU. 
APFECTATION. 


A Few scattering members of the human 
family are constantly striving to keep their 
watural self cloaked. They nave discovered 
that their Creator has not given them a pret- 
ty gait, fitting powers of utterance, &c., con- 
sequently they must acquire something 
which, tuongh a little artificial, is decidedly 
better than what God designed them. 

Improvement in every thing is commend- 
able. It is our duty to improve every fune- 
tion, whether of body, mind, or spirit, if it 
is within the reach of our means. But af- 
So far as ap 
pearance is concerned, the change is for 
the worse. 


fectativn is not improvement. 


“fe that exchanges rusticity 
for affectation, gets a bad bargain,”’ Doctor 
Watts thinks; and many others it is presu- 
med have similar thoughts. It being impos- 
sible to conceal this unseemly garment, 
when worn it always makes one appear 
awkward, and often obnoxious. There is 
something actually disgusting in the man- 
ners of those who, in solemn earnest, as- 
sume appearances which sre not natural. — 
They remind me of a monkey on his latter 
toes, instead of ‘all fours,” clad in the vess 
tures of a boy, acting the man. Deliver 
me fromthe eompany of such! And I an 
delivered, thank my stars! for they are 
moonshine. 

Nestled in my bumble “retreat,” through 
the “loop-holes” of which I may peep inte 
the river of busy life without, 1 sit isolated 
from the world, sipping honey from the 
flowers of solitude. I have associates around 
me, but they are of the truly rational kind, 
and therefore devoid of affectation, They 
On my hearth 
sits a social cricket, swelling his little 
throat in right good earnest, uttering his 
brisk chirpings with the most unaffected 
boldness. Before me, on a copy of “Poor 
Jack,”’ a spider, one of your plump feliows, 
is busily spinning a web. Other domestics 
of the indigenons character are passing by 
and around him, but he makes no attempt to 
show off by any motions foreign to his na- 
ture. He appears just like himself. There! 
a fly has become entangled in his web. But 
he, like’a feeling Samaritan, seeing his fe)- 
low domestic in trouble, walks right up to 
lend the needed aid. Ha! no! the villian 
He has done it! — 
Well, I could with a good heart issue a 


were never guilty of it, 
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bull against him were I a pope: but as it is, 
—much as I feel exasperated—I shall do 
nothing about about it. I forgive him his! 
fond offence because he didthe murderous | 
deed without affectation. Reader, don’t, 
smile at my reasoning nor pucker your) 
mouth. J have seen your man of the meat 
axe and cleaver, end a porker with such an! 
avrecTED coup de grace, as actually to make | 
me gruotle with hatred and disgust. 

Were the world at large as free from af-. 
fectation as my household, I would willing- | 
ly climb the hill of life with them arm in’ 
arm. Butas things now are, that is too 
close contact.’ I can endure scme things) 
a great way off, if not quite so pretty and 
agreeable. 


‘* *T is distance lends enchantment to the view ;”” 


and distance, with some, lubricates the tug- 
ly asperities of our feelings when scrutiniz- 
ing any thing particularly offensive. But 
hold ! yonder comes a young lady. Now 
as she descends the hill towards me, I will 
survey her from behind the curtain, and see 
if there is any thing affected about her.— 
For this once, [ begin to surmise that my 
observations will not be painful. Yes, [ am 
She is as she should be—natural in 
every thing. That gait ! how natural, and 
easy, and Has she-discovered 
me? Ah, here passes a young gentleman 
whom she is about to meet. Bless me, what 
a parade she makes about it. Every gar- 
ment that covers or hangs about her beatiful 
form, has already undergone an alteration 
im some way ; and now, oh what a gait ! — 
Such tip-toe flirtation, getting down hill, “ 1 
never did see,” I never would see, I will 
So, leaving the reader to gaze lis 


full, if he wishes, I withdraw. Momus. 
i 


right. 


whew ! 





not see, 





—_—- 





Tue Brive.—The writings of Washing- 
ton Irving abound in pictures, which for del- 
icacy, taste and truth, are not surpassed by 
those of any writer in the English language. 
The following is an exquisite passage from 
a chapter in his Bracebridge Hall : 


‘*} know no sight more charming and 
touching than that of a timid bride, in her 
robes of virgin white led up trembling to 
the altar. When [ thus behold a lovely girl 
in the tenderness of her years, forsaking the 
house of her father and the home of her 
childhood — and with implicit cenfidence 
and the sweet self-abandonment which be- 
long to woman, giving up all the world for 
the man of her choice ; when I hear her, in 
the good old-language of the ritual, yielding 
herself to him “‘for better or for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, 
to love, honor, and obey, till death us do 
part’’—it brings to mind the beautiful and 
affecting devotion of Ruth: ‘*Whither thou 
goest L will go, and where thov lodgest I 
will lodge, thy people shall be my people, 


Science and Art. 





|! 








Curtous ANTICIPATION. —In the works 
of Roger Bacon, wh,o wrote in the 13th cen- 
tury, may be fourd an anticipation of the 
invention of the steamboat, locomotive en- 
gines on rail;oads, the diving bell, the sus- 
pension bridge, and it might almost be said 
the recent events at St. Jean d’Acre. His 
own words are these : Men may construct 
for the wants of navigation such machines 
that the greatest vessels, directed by a sin- 


\gle man, shall cut through the rivers and 


seas with more rapidity than if they were 
propelled by rowers; chariots may be con- 
structed which, without horses, shall run 
with immeasurable speed. Men may con- 
ceive machines which could bear the diver, 
without danger, to the depth of the waters. 
Men could invent a multitude of other en- 
gines and useful instruments, such as bridg- 





es that shall span the broadest rivers with- 
owt any intermediate support. Art has its 
thunders more terrible than those of heav- 
en. Asmall quantity of matter produces a 
horrible explosion, accompanied by a bright 
light; and this may be repeated so as to de~ 
stroy a city or entire battallions.”’ 








Knittinc Macuine.—Among the most 
curious machines we have seen for many a 
day, we rank Mc[nutire’s knitting machine, 
or stocking loom, now exibiting at No 10 
Central Street. [It ocenpies a space of but 
twenty inches square, is extremely simple 
in all its parts, and a child of ten years can 
operate it all day at the rate of four thousand 
stitches per minute, or it may be moved at 
the same rate by a band connecting with 
other machinery. It knits thread of every 
description, woollen, cotton, or silk, wheth- 
er twisted soft or hard, inthe most beautiful 
and uniform manner. We consider it supe~ 
rior to any other machine cf the kind ever 
invented—indeed, the proprietor warrants 
it to do the work of four of the English 
looms. Mr. McIntire is now exhibiting it for 
the purpose of disposing of patent rights in 
this country and in Europe —Boston Post. 








New Microscore.—The celebrated opti- 
cian, Mr. Carey of London, has recently 
constructed for the Polytechnic Institution, 
a new oxy-hydrogen microscope of immense 
power. ‘The vast improvement which has 
been effected in this singularly interesting 
scientific instrument may be estimated, when 


—.. 


The eyes of a common house fly, which a 


pin’s point would cover, is so magnified as 
to cover the entire disc, its seven hundred 
and fifiy lenses appearing like the regular 
spots in a large carpet hung against the 
wall, 








COMMUNICATED. 
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Cranslation from the french. 
“* Yet a little while is the light with yeu.’’ 

It ia a great science, a science of great utility 
to know how to take advantage of time. This 
science is necessary to every individual and to 
all professions. It is the science of the teacher 
and student, of the laborer and mer®hant, of tlie 
physician and pastor, and it is that of the states- 
man. But we say that it is above all the science 
of the Christian. Yes, the Christian must know 
how to control the opportunities which God fur- 
nishes lim, the hght which He grants him, soas 
to advance the great business of his own galva- 
tion and that of those around him. When once 
this precious time is lost, no matter how, it can- 
not be recalled ; it isirreparably lost. There- 
fore, one cannot be too diiligent, nor too much 
engaged to avail himself of it. To this the 
Scriptures every where exhort. “Seek the Lord 
while he may be found; call upon him while he 
isnear.” At this interesting and important pe- 
riod of time, is He not very near, and may he 
not be found? [Is it not now emphatically an 
“accepted time and a day of salvation”? God, 
with His “still small voice,” is whispering,“come, 
for all things are ready.” Remember the fool- 
ish virgine who could not goin with the bride. 
They had wasted their time and the door was 
shut. SURRETIN, 








WOMAN. 


As the dove will clasp its wings to its 
side, and cover and conceal the arrow 
that is preying on its ,vitals, so it is the 
nature of woman to hide from the wortd 
the pangs of wounded affection. With 
her the desire’ of the heart has failed.-- 
The great charm of existence is at an end. 
She neglects all the cheerful exercise that 
gladdens the spirits, quickens the pulses, 
and sends the tide of life in healthful cur- 
rents through the veins. Her rest is bro~ 
ken, the sweet refreshment of sleep is 
poisoned by melancholy dreams, “dry 
sorrow drinks her blood,” until her en~ 
| feebled frame sinks under the last exter- 
‘nal assailment. Look for her after a lit- 
tle while, and you find friendship weep- 
ing over her untimely grave, and won- 
dering that one, who but lately glowed 








it is known that formerly the utmost power | With all the radiance of health and beau- 
of microscopes did not magnify objects more \tY, should now be brought down to 
than fouror five thousand times, whereas | ‘‘ darknessand the worm.” You will be 
the microscope in question consists of six told of some: wintery chill, some slight 
powers, increasing from one hundred and | indisposition that laid her low, but no 
thirty times to seventy-four millions of times. | one knows the mental malady that previ- 
The application of the oxy-hydrogen light ously snapped her strength, and made 


which is now too generallyknown to require | " 
descripribli; srodigoes tn, densely Wiillidde her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 


flood of rays upon a disc twenty-seven feet 
in diameter. 





ro ; Woman’s love is compared to a beauti- 
Upon this dise the minutest | fy! flower, that blesses by its sweetest frag- 





aad thy God my God.” 


objects are magnified to a monstrous size. | rance man’s existence. 
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POPULAR TALES. ‘what we loved most in them ? Why | sake, to stay at home and behave himself. 

| does sorrow thus seek for that food which |I am not able tosay what arguments she 

=—— . ~ |inereasesit? I shall not stop to discuss it. used besides, if any ; but it is true that 





Pret Gee Caeneins Eeegeshe. Jobn found it quite as hard to resist hers, 
as those of his mother. But when the 
spring began to open, andthe deep snows 
on the mountain began to thaw and slide, 
and cause streams to raise a roar which 
was echoed far and near, the young men 
began to make preparations for their im- 
inediate departure. They had manufac- 
tured one large sailor’s chest, making 
their father’s their model, inasmuch as 
their mother would on no condition con- 
sent to their taking that. They had so 
far matured their plans as to enter their 
hames at Portland, as sailors before the 
mast, on a long voyage, 

On a bright morning in May, you 
might have called at the widow’s and 
found every thing looking sad and deso- 
late, as though the abode had been visited 
by some awfulcalamity. The cow was 
lowing inthe yard, and wondering, as far 
asa cow can wondr, why she was nei- 
ther milked nor tarned into the pasture. 


| "The boys grew up, uncorrupted by so- 

RAFT; iciety, simple in all their views and tastes. 
'They were the pride and the joy of the 
iwidow’s heart. They knew every wind 
‘and turn, every hole for the trout, which 
‘the wild Amumonoosuck afforded. They 
‘could tell the time when the fish were 
Tue reader will recollect the cold, i** out,”’ by the eve aud the scream of the 
undefined, and awful feeling which ‘hardhearted, selfish kingfisher. ‘They 
comes over him as he begins to descend | could tell when the storm would come, 
to enter the + Notch” of the White Moun-| hy watching the awful Lafayette, as he 
tains, to look at “* the old man of the t** put on his night-cap”’ of clouds ; and 
mountains.” These feelings and this | they could climb the tree, the rock, and 
scenery I shall not now undertake to de-/the mountain, with a foot and an ease pe- 
scribe ; but just as he begins to enter the ‘culiar to themselves. But as they grew 
forest, passing from Franconia, he Will up, they felt unsatisfied. They longed te 
also recollect a road running at right an-'« see the world,” by which they meant, 
gles to that which he travels. Well, it they longed to go to sea as their father 
was some little distance down this lonely did, to pass through what he passed 
road, that the small wood-colored dwel-| through, and to have a tale to tell equal 
ling of Widow Howe stood, at the time Ito his. It wasa long time before they 
am commencing my story. ‘could bring themselves to mention this 
Some years before this, a young sailor desire to their mother. Many were the 
had unaccountably wandered up “this tears she shed when she did hear it, and | The pigs were calling for breakfast with 
way from the waters,” and soon found a most bitter were her regrets that she | voices so loud as to preclude the possibili- 
tie that bound him here. This was a should indulge her fond heart in telling |ty of any failure of their Inngs or their 
pretty girl, who consented to marry him the personal history of their father, and/ appetite. The chickens around the door 
onthe hard condition that he would no jn thus sowing the seed whose harvest she| were putting in their sharp pleadings. 
more go to sea. It cost him much rumi-| was to gather. From the day they reveal-| The dog, ‘* old Rover,” was tied upin a 
nation as he sat alone thinking it over, | ed this desire, and by a certain question-- | back room and howling. In the “ boy’s 
and many a cigar was turned into ashes_ ing which every mother understands, be} room” sat the widow on their bed, weep- 
in trying to soothe him into acquiescence. her child what he may, she had learned ing as if her heart would break, while on 
Acquiesce, however, he did, and they the strength of their desire, she consider- |atrnnk known to be John’s sat the kind- 
were married and purchased the little do- | ed her house desolate, and the end of her hearted Laura Hill, who knowing that 
main I have menticned. The sailor earthly consolations to have come. 'Mrs. Howe would feel lonely and sad, 
found it rather difficult at first to manage | During the long winter which preced- had come early in the morning to the cot- 
his farm, but by naming his oxen * lar-| ed the departure of these young adveutu~ tage, and was now weeping too—proba- 
board” and ‘‘ starboard,” and his blind | rers, they used to spend their evenings in| bly out of sympathy. An old lady, who 
horse ‘‘ dead eyes,” he got along very |talking over what was before them.—/ was rather fond of peering into other peo- 
well. They lived happily together for! They would use all the sailor language} ple’s matters, reported that the damsel 
several years, when Howe was suddenly | of which they were masters, tell ofthe) was seen to weep even before she got to 
called from time into eternity. His’ places which they woul like to visit, of the widow’s, and that John whispered 
young wife was ieft with two little boys, the sights they would see, of the exploits |something in her ear, just as he bent over 
James and John. they would perform, and always finish |her to bid her good-bye, which made the 
The history of years is compressed into the air-castle by painting their return to|tears come in torrents ; but it seems so in- 

a few sentences. That is, afew seatences their home, their pockets filled with|probable that he would have taken that 


THE 
OR, 
THE WIDOW’s TWO SONS. 





BY REV. J. TODD. 











pass over years without telling us any 
thing that took place. This is all 1 mean 
when I say that the history of Widow 
Howe for many vears may be told ina 
few words. She was industrious, frugal, 
mild, persevering, and carried a heart 
contented and peaceful, because it had 
been chastened, and purified, and sub- 
dued by religion. She taught her boys 
all that she knew. She told them the 
story of their father over and over again, 
partly to soothe her own heart, and part- 
ly to lead her boys to cherish his memory. 
These objects were accomplished, togeth- 
er with one of which she did not dream. 
She would tell how their father came 
there, a light-hearted young sailor ; how 
frank and generous he was ; what he had 
assed through on the great waters, what 
x was to her, and what he would have 
been to them, had he lived. Alas, why 
is itthat when our friends are gone, we 
wish to heighten every excellence, cover 
every weakness, and dwell only upon 





money, their chests with curiosities,) hour to say any thing so cruel as to make 
‘** for mother,” which would amaze her|a beautiful girl weep—that [never could 
and all her admiring neighbors, with) believe more thon half of ,the old lady’s 
trinkets not afew, for each and all their|story. Nor can I Féally believe that she 


acquaintances, dwellers in the mountains 


for twenty miles around. 
I cannot tell how it was, but the fact 
cannot be called in question, that Laura 





wept because in the hurry and excitement 
of the occasion, John snatched his moth- 


er’s scissors, and in a twinkling, while 
| . . 
‘she was half refusing and half consenting, 


Hill, aneighbor ofa mile’s distance, hap-| cut offa curl of hair which seemed to 


pened to be in frequently at the widow’s, | hang lazily upon her fair, high forehead. 


and on being strongly importuned, would 
stay during the long winter evening, and 
hear those young brothers talk ; nor can 
I tell any better how it happened that 
John usually went home with this moun- 
tain lily, nor how he could be so gene~ 
rous as to promise his old school-fellow 
that when he returned, he would not for- 
get to bring her a “‘ nice new shawl.”— 
On such occasions, the gencrous girl 
would profess to consider such promises 
and such gifts as of no value in her eyes, 
and most earnestly, and often most ten- 
derly entreat him, for his poor mother’s 








The life of a sailor isa hard one. He 
exposes his life every toment, and en- 
dures fatigues which shortly wear him 


‘into old age—or he early yelds up his 


breath in a foreign hospital, or is burie«t 
in the ocean’s bed. Too brave to ask pi- 
ty or to complain, we, who dwell in ceil- 
ed houses, and sleep in ease while storms 
rage without, know nothing of his hard- 
ships, unless now and then, we chance to 
read of a shipwreck which occupies, per- 
haps, half a dozen lines, while a column 
is taken up in describing the foot and the 
dress of a shameless dancer. 
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The boys had now been gone over and help me let go the spanker-sheet.” 

three years. They had been toalmost| Before these orders could be obeyed, 
every port which is visited by ships.— | and in attempting to let go the spanker, 
They had procured another chest for their |the captain lost his hold, and was plung- 


curiosities, while their mountain-chest |ed into the sea, and in a moment the ship. 


was shared between them. They had|was on her beamends. So unexpected 
sustained a character—had saved their| and sudden was all this, that only three 
wages—had unaccountably resisted the’) passengers had time to escape from the 
strongest temptations to open sin, and cabin, and neither of the brothers from 
were now on their way home. In the |the forecastle. The captain streceeded 
till of their chest was the Bible which |in regaining the ship, but finding her on 
their mother put into the chest, and | her beam-ends, and apparently complete- 
which they solemly promised that tlrey |ly full of water, he with the remaining 
would read every day till their return, | passengers and seamen cleared the long- 
even if it were but “ two verses,” unless boat, in which they all embarked, in the 
in such a storm that they could not all) darkness of midnight. The hours which 
day gototheirchest. This promise they ‘were to pass before day-light, seemed to 
had faithfully kept, and thts was one se-| move on wings of lead. As day-light 
cret of their power to resist temptation. | opened, however, a ship was providen- 
Another was, that they were not general-|tially seento the sonthward, by which 
ly both tempted at the same time, or in) they were discovered and taken up. The 
the same degee—consequently one al-| captain of the new ship turned his course 
ways had strength by which to aid the cand came near the wreck; but on coming 
other. inear, and seeing that the sea made a com- 
They were now of their way home, | plete breach over it, he concluded it 
and hoped that ina few days more the} would bein vain to attempt saving any 
lofty summit of Mount Washington would thing. 
lift itself up in the distant horizon, and; We return to the brothers. They 
in afew days more, they should shout un-| soon became aware of their situation, 
der the window of the widow’s bedroom, flew to the scuttle and made a desperate 
and make her rise even at midnight, to attempt to remove the booby-hatch, but 
get their supper. In their new chest! in vain; thesea was against it, and the 
they had divers pretty things from for+| water was pouring in on every side. 
eign shores, which they had collected; Within a few minutes, it required their 
‘for mother.” In one corner, however, | utmost exertions to keep from drowning. 
asmal! parcel was carefully tucked away, |'They were in perfect darkness, some- 
containing one of the prettiest shawls times, as the ship rolled under water, 
found in Canton, and which, as James; with no space of air to breathe in, and, 
averred, was ‘tan abominable waste of| nothing before them but the prospect of 
money’’—the only point on which they) immediate death. In this situation their 
were known to disagree. ‘minds were filled with horror. They 
The wind had been south-west, and! recalled and talked over the past, the 
the sky overcast during the day and the) days of bovhood, the teachings of their 
night preceding. About sunset the cap-| mother, and above all, the teachings of 
tain came on deck to prepare for the|the Holy Bible. They prayed aloud, 
night. He gazed at the heavens with an) by tarns, and called upon God, and made 
anxious eye. ‘the most solemn vows, should he deliver| 
‘Aloft, there, men.” ‘them. Some hours after day-light, they 
In a few moments the men were on the | found their way to the bulk-head of the 
yards. forecastle, where they found two planks 
~ «Send down the royal masts and roy-! loose enough to be removed, and the car- 
al rigging—take in the top-gallant sails! co so much shifted to the leeward as to 
—hbear a hand, there’s no time to lose.” | leave a space sufficient for them to pass 
All this was done, and the ship was into the hold. After being here some 
wnder snug sail. The captain himself re-| time in total darkness, James succeeded 


mained on the watch till twelve at night, 
when he was succeeded by the mate, and 
retired to rest. The passengers were all 
inthe cabin, while all the seamen were 
on deck, except the two brothers—who, 
on account of having been called to do 
double duty the night before were now 
in the foreeastle. All seemed increas- 
ingly secure, and the sky seemed to be 
promising better weather, when the ship 
was suddenly struck by a squall. The 
noise awaked the captain, and ina mo- 
ment he was on deck with the speaking- 
trumpet in his hand: : 


‘Mr. Jones, are all the men on deck?” 
‘All but John and Jem, sir.” 
“Call them up ina trice—stay—let go 





the topsail haulyards—take hold here, 


in cutting a hole through the deck with 
his jack-knife, sufficient to admit a few 
rays of light, but rot enough to discov- 
er any thing which they could obtain to 
eat. They then gave themselves to fer~ 
vent, incessant prayer to God, with tears, 
till they became extremely weak through 
want offoodandsleep. God heard their 
prayers; and the hatch was removed 
from the small hatchway, which euabled 
them to find some flour and a keg of lard 
within their reach. To these they now 
got access, and with these, in some meas 
ure satisfied their hunger. They had 
now been more than two days and two 
nights in this awful situation, in almost 
entire darkness, with hardly any thing 
answering for food, and at no time with 


more than two feet of air above the wa- 
ter. During all this time they ceased 
not to pray in agony of spirit, and never 
closed a prayer without remembering 
their ‘poor widowed mother.” But on 
the third day, when nature seemed a}- 
most exhausted, they saw something 
shine in the water. One of them went 
under the water and brought it up. It 
was an axe. With this their streng 
seemed to return. They succeeded in 
cutting a hole, and once more regaining 
ithe deck. Nothing was to be seen but 
the angry waves. They looked into the 
cabin, and saw it full of water, with the 
dead bodies of the passengers floating 
about. They returned thanks to God 
for this deliverance froma most horrid 
death, and again renewed their vows. 
With their axe they now went to work, 
and by the next day had a raft construct- 
ed, consisting of spars tied together, a few 
pieces of sail, their flour and lard for 
food, a few iron weights which thev 
found on deck, and which they placed in 
the middle of their raft for ballast, to- 
gether with their two chests, which they 
at last succeeded in finding, and placing 
on the raft. To this frail vessel they 
coinmitted themselves, as they saw that 
the ship could continue above water but 
a few hours longer, at the utmost. 

They were almost exhausted, and could 
do but little more than spread their tat- 
tered sail, and let the wind carry them 
wherever it would. On the third day 
after leaving the wreck, John gave out. 
He could do no more. He lay down, 
and slept through weakness. But just 
at night, when the waves began to whi- 
ten, and a dark, heavy bank of clouds 
settled down in the distant horizon, 
through which, here and there, a gleam 
of sunshine was seen,*James saw a ship in 
the offing, at a distance. He roused up 
John, who had just strength enough left 
to sit down upou his chest. The wind 
was taking them away from the ship, 
and James exerted all his strength to 
take in the sail, and hoist a stripe asa 
flag of distress, in hopes of attracting the 
notice of theship. Oh! how thev pray- 
ed Heaven to give them deliverance. 
But the sky was threatening, the ship 
vas too busy and too distant to see them. 
She passed away, and seemed to carry 
with her all hope for the brothers. 
James sat down and wept—John was be- 
yond that, and felt that his day was 
nearly closed. 

They lay down side by side that 
evening for John said he wanted James 
to be near him. They prayed once more 
together, in a weak voice, but calmly, 
distinctly, and tenderly. 

“James, doyou think 
reach home? I seem to feel that you will, 
em ty I know not why I feel so. But 
I shall never see another day. But let 
me ask one question. James, do we now 
really and fnlly forgive each other every 
fault? Do vou forgive me, Jem ?” 


th 


ss will ever 





“Yes, from my heart, if t had any 
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thing to forgive. | 
me every fault : 

“Fyrom my soul I do.” 

«(nd now, James, | want, when Tam 
dead, you should wind me up in a piece 
of sail, with one or two of those iron, 
weights, that I may sink directly to the 
pottom of the ocean. Before you thus 
put me in, I want you should kneel dows: 
and make one prayer Over me, asking 
God to forgive me that I ever left our 
poor mother, and asking him to take 
care of her. Cutoifa bit of my hair, 
and put it with that curl in my pocket- 
book, in the till of my chest. Keep 
them together, If you ever get home, 
Oh, James, stay there, and never leave 
mother again. Give her my best love, 
and my dying prayers. Ask her to for- 
civeme that ever Ileft her. See if old 
Rover will get up and go to the door as 
he used todo when you mentioned my 
name, when I was gone. When you go 
over the river, see if the same stones are 
there which we placad there, and on 
which we usedtocross. Don’t cut down 
that great butternut tree under which we 


Do you, John, forgive 


used to swing, and then, when we were | g 
Help mother ‘to go| And then he dreamed. He was at home| faltered, and stopped, and the congrega- 


older, sit and read. 


\ofsorrow. But no sail of any kind was 
within sight. The day passed away, 
‘and James felt that if he did not fulfill his 
next promise to his brother now, it would 
soon be too late, for his strength was fast 
going frombhim, At the close of the day 
the solitary mourner had his brother 
wrapped in his winding-sheet and ready 
for the burial. He had cut offa large 
lock of his hair, had kissed his lifeless 
lips, had placed the weights in at his feet, 
and all was ready. He once more knelt 
over the dead, and prayed and wept over 
one from whom he had never been sepa- 
rated before. Witha lingering moveé- 
}ment, and asad heart, he at length rolled 
lit into the waters, feet foremost. 
dark blue deep received it—it sank at 
once— the waters closed over it, till the 
ungel’s trampet shall call it into life again. 
‘Phe day closed, and James felt that be- 
fore morning he should be in eternity, and 
lamented that there was no one to put 
him into the deep, to rest with his broth- 
er. He lay down, uneasy, and almost 
rexpended. He heard the murmurs of the 
waters around him, sullen and cheerless. 
He closed his eyes praying for his mother. 








The | 


aletter from the captain, that she was 
childless. When the letter came, the 
widow was alone. It hada black seal, 
and she could not open it. She sent for 
Laura, the lily of the mountains, know- 
ing that no one could weep with her as 
jshe could. They sat down alone to read 
jthe letter, It was kind and feeling.— 
j ft spoke in the highest terms of the char- 
jucter and conduct of the young men.— 
| The widow shed the most tears—but the 
| countenance of Laura was deadlv pale. 
| She was always delicate—but now she 
looked uncommonly unwell, She spoke 
lof his—his character—his prospects—the 
| horrible death thus to die in the wreck,— 
she wished they had even a lock of their 
hair. ‘There is always something myste- 
rious in woman. — She feels, but it is bu- 
riel—and we mysteriously gaze, and 
wonder what is passing within, 

The next Sabath found Mrs. Howe in 
jherpew. She desired, ina note through 
the minister, the sympathy and prayers 
of her neighbors and friends, in this day 
of her calamity. And when the man of 
God lifted up his voice to offer petitions 
jin her behalf, his voice quivered—he 





to meeting every Sunday, and go your-!The mountain stood near as before—the | tion sobbed as if they were children.— 


self, Jem. And when you see Laura— 
that shawl is spoiled, I suppose, by the 


Ammonoosuck leaped and murmured as 
‘formerly. His mother was there. But 


| Every mountaineer felt— and not accus- 


jtomed to have their feelings excited, or 


calt water—tell her that [ talked about/the sun seemed to be in an eclipse-—a|to give way to them, they had less com- 


her the last evening that I lived, an on 
this raft. Perhaps she would like to see 
the hair together in the same pocket- 
book. One thing more dear Jem; when 
you get home, and I pray God you may, 
and when you and mother go to meeting 
on Sunday, and have a prayer read from 
the pulpit giving thanks toGod that he 
spared you, und let you coine home, don’t 
forget to ask our good minister to give 
thanks that [, who died here and was bu- 
ried in the ocean, did not die in despair, 
nor in fear. No; I have been a great 
sinner, and Lama great sinner ; but the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who once walked on 
the waters, has seemed to come to me, 
and I seem to hear his voice, saying, * li 
is 1, benot afraid.” I commit our moth- 
er, and you, and Laura, and my body 
and my soul, all to him, and I die full of 
peace, We shall meet again, dear James, 
where there are no winds to blow, no 
ocean to roll, no death to die, no sin to 
lament. Come, now, let me take your 
hand, your right hand, once more !” 
They lay down hand in hand, and 
wept till both fell asleep. When James 
awoke, the hand of his brother was still 
wihin his; but it was cold and stiff— 
The angel of death had found them on 
their little raft, and the spirit of his broth- 
er was gone. He fulfilled his promise ; 
he did kneel over the corpse, and pray, 
with many tears, that God would remem- 
ber the widowed mother—that he would 
pardon their sins, and especially that he 
would forgive him, and make him fit to 
follow his brother into the eternal world. 
The morning sun rose as fair and as beau- 
tiful as if he were to look upon no scene 





|gloom rested upen every thing. Then 
there was a funeral—it was his brother’s. 
They were carrying him to the little 
grave-yard—but before they got there, 
there wasanother funeral. It was that of 
Laura Hill. Then the vision changed, 
and he himself was to be buried in the 
coffin with his brother. He could feel 
that coldtouch ofthe corps—but he him- 
self was alive, and knew he was alive, 
while they were screwing down the 
coffin-lid, and while they were filling up 
the grave. How long he slept, James did 
not know. But when he was awaked, 
he perceived that he was ina ship’s cabin, 
with a man standing at the side of his 
berth, with kindness in his looks. He 
had been discovered, probably the next 
day, by aship, and was taken off the 
raft, as it was supposed, dead. But 
when it was found that he still breathed, 
the captain had him carried to his own 
berth, and had every possible attention 
paid to him. It was two or three days 
before he so far revived as to communi- 
cate his story—and great indeed was the 
interest felt for him, when it was discov- 
ered that he had been left in the forecas— 
tle of the White Dove, when she was 
wrecked, as above related. The ship 
which picked him up, was outward 
bound, and hence all hope of his immedi- 
ate return home was cut off. 

In the mean time the long boat, with 
the captain and crew of the White Dove, 
had safely reached New York—and un- 
commonly deep was the interest felt in 
‘the catastrophe. The story, too, rcached 
the White Mountains, and the widow 
learned from a sure messenger even from 








mand over themselves, when once the 
flood-gates of sympathy were opened.— 
It was a place, which might be called Bo- 
chim. All noticed that Laura Hill was 
not present, and no one wondered that 
she was not. 

Nearly a year after this, Mrs. Howe 
went to spead the afternoon at the bed- 
side of Laura. She had been unwell for 
along time. That disease which is the 
destroying angel of this country-—the 
consumption—had selected her as its vic- 
tim. The widow often sat by her bed 
all day, or during the long hours of night. 
She knew that she must die, but she was 
calin, patient, and resigned, and had 
learned where to look for righteousness 
and salvation. The book of God was ne- 
ver beyond her reach—and her sweet 
voice was often heard at midnight, sing- 
ing the song of redeeming love. Some- 
times, at the earnest request of Mrs. 
Howe, who always rewarded her with 
tears, she would sing that exquisite song 
by Mrs. Hemans—a song which, if well 
sung, can never fail to draw tears from 
the eves of those who can enter into its 
meaning: 





“Thou art come from the spirit land, thou bird, 
Thou art come from the spirit lasd— 

Through dark pine groves let thy voice be heard, 
And tell of the shadowy band. 


We know that the bowers are green and fair, 
In the light of that summer shore; 

And we know the friends'we have lost are there: 
They are there, and they weep no more. 


Bot tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 
Can those we have luved forget ? 

We call, and they answer not again: 
Oh say, do they love us yet? 
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We call them far through the silent night, 
And they speak not from cave or hill; 

We know, thou bird, this land is bright, 
But say, do they love there still ?” 


On Mrs. Howe’s return to her cottage, 
at the close of the afternoon, she found a 
man sitting on the great flat stone used for 
a horse-block—the very spot where her 
boys used to sit and play for hours. He 
hardly looked up, but was evidently 
weeping. She went by him, and lo ! two 
seaman’s chests were in the door-yard. 
She turned back, and the stranger rushed 
towards her, uttering the name of**James.”’ 
A shriek, which was echoed from the 
mountain-side, was her answer. Had 
the grave opened, and the sheeted dead 
come up to life, she could not have been 
more amazed; for she had supposed, 
without any shadow of possibility to the 
contrary, that her sons had been in the 
oceau’s bed more than ayear. I cannot 
tell what sobbings there were—what ex- 
planations , what amazement at the dea- 
lings of Providence. The news soon 
spread through the region—and, before 
midnight, all her neighbors had come in 
to rejoice, to hear the story, to weep with 
the widow and her son. 

It was not till all the visiters had gone, 
that the son and mother, leit alone, were 
able to communicate their feelings to each 
other, on the subject of religion. There 
can be no description that can convey the 
mother’s feelings, as she knelt down in 
prayer that night, while her only remain- 
ing son poured out his heart in prayer, 
with a fervency and an eloquence which 
showed that he must have been taught 
by the spirit of God. 


In the morning James received a mes-! 


sage to visit her who was now near the 
tomb, Every stone and every tree seem- 
ed to know him, and speak to him of his 
brother. But to goto her whose heart 
was buried with him in the deep, deep 
ocean, and feed the flame which was 
consuming her, was indeeda_trial.— 
But he hastened to see her. 

The curtain was drawn aside from the 
window, and all was still, as he entered 
the room. ‘The once blooming and bean- 
tiful girl now lay on the bed, white as 
the sheets that covered her. She met 
him with astonishing calmness. They 
were then left alone. He never descri- 
bed the conversation—but when the door 
again opened, there lay on the bed the 
Bible which the boys had carried away, 
opened to a place which John had pencil- 
led. A shawl, mostly ruined by salt wa- 
ter, but still showing that it must once 
have been very beautiful--lay also on the 
bed ; but a pocket-book was in her hand, 
while on her bosom lay a beautiful lock 
of hair. Some thought that this inter- 
view would kill the poor girl at once— 
but thisis not woman.. She dies by in- 
ches. She was calm, and sweetly re- 
signed after this, and seemed to look for- 
ward with more undivided attention and 
affection to the blessedness of Heaven, af- 
ter, than before the return of James. 





My story is now soon closed. A few 
weeks after this, poor Laura was carried 
tothe grave. Her sun went down in 
stillness, in brightness, and in glory, 
though it set in the morning. Her last 
breath was the breath of prayer, offered 
in a Savior’s name. James and_ his 
mother were allowed to walk among the 
chief mourners. And when a grave-stone 
was erected, James insisted upon it, that 
by its side one should be erected to com- 
memorate the worth and the fate of his 
brother. The inscription said ‘ they 
were lovely in their lives, and in their 
death were not divided.” 

Every word of the dying request of 
John was treasured up by James, and ful- 
filled to the letter. For many years, he 
could hardly speak of him without tears, 
and always said that his soul was led to 
God during the days connected with his 
shipwreck—and the most solemn place, 
this side of eterniiy, ison a raft at sea, 
while kneeling in prayer uver the corpse 
ofa dear brother, just before burying 
him in the waves. And the widow used 
to say. that next to having two sons, that 
of having one like James, was the grea- 
test blessing a mother’s heart could 
know. 
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THE DUTY TO LABOR. 


“The world owes me a good living, and I’l! 
have it,” says some blackleg, as he fineshes a 
luxurious repast; “here, landlord, another bot- 
tle of your prime Madeira!” Half a dozen em- 
iy-hoaded fops, who sit gazing on him, by 
stealth, in silent admiration, hail the sentiment 
with a shout of rapturous applause: “ ‘I'hat’s 
it! the world owes us a good living, and we’ll 
have it!—landlord! more wine here! ‘we won't 
gohome till morning.’ Let’s ‘go it while we’re 
young.’ Who caresfor the expense?” The 
consequence of thisis the pilfering of money- 
drawers, the ignominious loss of employment, 
loaferism, and so on, until one of these enter- 
prising gentlemen, in eager pursuit of the ‘good 
living’ the? world owes him, puts the wrong 
man’s name to a check, or in some kindred way 
gets a ticket for the granite palace at Windsor 
where the State provides ‘a living’ for those it 
considers deserving, but not jusi such a one as 
conincides with their own estimate of their exal- 
ted merit. 

The great error in this case is in the origin~ 
al maxim. It is false and detestable. ‘The 
world owes you a living’? How owes? Have 
you earned it by good service? If you have, 
whether on the anvil orin the pulpit, as tailor 
or a teacher, you have acquired a just right toa 
livelihood. But if you have caten as much as 
you have earned, or—worse still—have done 
little or no good, the world owes you nothing. 
You may be worth millions, and able to enjoy 





every imaginary luxury without care or effort; 


——— 


owing you any thing, as fools have babbled, you 
are morally bankrupt and a beggar. 

Mankind are just awaking to a consciousness 
of the duty resting on every man to be active 
and useful in his day and his sphere. All are 
not called to dig or hew—to plough or plane— 
but every man has a sphere of usefnlness allot- 
ted him by Providence, and is unfaithful to his 
high trust if he deserts it for idle pomp or heed- 
less luxury. Oneman may be fitted by nature 
and inclination for an artisan, another for a sai- 
or, and a third for a merchant; but no man was 
ever born fitted only to be an idlerand a drone. 
Those who become such are the victims of per- 
verse circumstances and adeplorsbly false ed. 
ucation. 

‘But has not arich man a right to enjoy his 
wealth ?’—Most certainly: We would be the 
last to deprive him of it. He has a natural and 
legal right to possess and enjoy it in any man. 
ner not injurious to others ; but he has no mora! 
right to be nseless because he has superior 
means of being useful. Let him surround him- 
self with ali the comforts and true luxeries of 
life ; let the masterpieces of Art smile on him 
in his galleries and the mighty minds of all ages 
speak to him from his library. Let Plenty deck 
his board, and the faces of those he loves gather 
joyously around it. Let him possess in abun- 
dance the means of satisfying every pure and 
just desire of his nature, and become wiser, 
nobler, larger in soul, than his less fortunate 
neighbor. But let him never forget—as, if prop- 
erly trained, he neve can--thatit is his solema 
duty to be useful to his fellow creatures, espe- 
cially tothe depressed snd suffering—to labor 
for their henefit, and suffer, if need be, for their 


| elevation. 


The servile idolatry with which Ignorance 
and Vulgarity have looked up to Power ard 
Wealth—the hosannas which the trampled mil- 
lionshave sung before the cars of conquerors 
and other scourges of the earth—are fading 
and flitting for ever. In the twilight which 
succeeds this gross darkness, there comes 4 
season of moral anarchy, when men, having Jost 
faith in the juggles which once blinded and 
bound them, resolve to believe nothing—to de- 
cry and prostrate all that rises above the !ow- 
est level. Now the laborer with his sinews re- 
turns hatred for theecontempt once cast upon him, 
and says, ‘What good is there in any thing but 
manuel ,.labor?—away with all else !--those 
whose labor is chiefly mental are deceivers anc 
moths!’ But this isa transitory ebullition. The 
world soon learns to respect its benefactors in 
whatever sphere, and to realize that he who tru~ 
lyand honorably exerts himself in some depart- 
ment of useful effort may justly claim a brother- 
hood with all who toil, and make, and earn. Let 
the rich cease to look down on the poor—let 
each respect the dignity of Man, whether in his 
own person or that of his less fortunate brother ; 
let haughtiness and pride cease on one side, and 
envy, jealousy and hatred, with their train of 
direful consequences, will vanish from the other, 
and all,animated by acommon kindness, will 
move forward in concord to the attainment of 
the highest good. 











but if you have done nothing to increase the 


‘gum of human comforts, instead of the world est heart in his bosom. 


No one can be happy who has not got an hon- 
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Protection vs. Free Crade. 


Tue system of free trade, as enforced by the 
writers on political econonsy in Europe and Amer- 
jca, is @ beautiful illustration of the social sys- 
tem. Jt is predicated upon the existence of pure 
fraternal affection among all nations, the absence 
of self-interest, and the practice of universal 
benevolence ;—a state of things that can only 
come to pass when the lion and the lamb shail 
lie down together, and there shall be no more 
conflicts among men. If the system were uni- 
versal it might be adopted. We might then ex- 
change our ginseng for the tea of China ; our 
tobacco and rice for the wines and silks of 
France ; our cotton and wool for the fabrics of 
England. The race would then be equal. The 
wise distribution of soil and climate, which Na- 
ture has made over the face of the earth, could 
be appropriated to its legitimate uses. ‘The fruits 
of the porth and the wheat of our teeming 
prairies for the polished wares of densely popu~ 
jated countries. 

But so long as some one nation imposes re- 
strictions upon commerce, it must, ta equalize 
the position of the other, be met with corres- 
ponding duties. As all commercial 
repudiate, in practice, the doctrine of free trade, 
it becomes necessary that we should protect our 
interests, or remain in a state of colonial de- 
pendence and vassalage, and se!l our birth-right 
for a mess cf petage. ‘America,’ says Mr 
Clay in his memorable argument on the tariff, 


nations 


‘presents the image of a fine generous-hearted | 
fellow, who has just come to the possession of 


a rich estate; an estate which, however, requires 
careful management. He makes nothing, he 
buys every thing ; he is surrounded by a parcel 


of Jews, eech holding out his hand, with a. 


packet of buttons or pins, or some other coms 
modity for sale. 
any thing which his estate produces, they tell 


him no; it is not for our interest, it is not for. 
Take this new book, says one of them, | 


yours. 
on political economy, and you will there perceive 
it is your interest tou buy from us, and let things 
alone in your own country.’ 

Look at some of the articles of trade between 
this country and Europe. Linen, for instance, 
gives employment to agriculture and manufac- 
tures. Our soil is as susceptible of the produc- 
tion of flax as Ireland; our machinery can 
manufacture it;we have the same sun to bleach 
it,and as beautiful greenswards upon which te 
expose it to the action of its rays, as are tobe 
found in the Green Isle ; yet we cannot compete 
with lreland in this manufacture. The reason 
13 obvious: it is subject to no excise in that 
country, and a’bounty is allowed on exportations, 
higher than the tariff imposed upon its introduc- 
tion here. 

There is no country under heaven better 
adapted to the production of wool than our 
mountainous districts; and yet Britain buys it 
from the continent rather than from us. We 
have the skill and machinery to weave it, but our 
countrymen are overwhelmed in their efforts by 
the deluge of foreign importations, snd are pro- 
vided with an insufficient ark of protection by 
our political builders. 

Look at the immense cargoes of iron that are 
landed at our wharves from Sweden and Russia. 


If ne asks those Jews to buy | 


This looks like bringing stone coal froin New- 
Orleans to Pittsburg ; and yet it is a stubborn 
| fact, that the serfs of the Autocrat are permit-| 
‘ted to usurp the province of American skill in 
the productions of American labor. Vast bodies 
of this mineral lie imbeded in our mountains; 
the wood grows in profusion upon our hills ; and 
| the coal peers out from every crevice, inviting 
\their application to the purposes of man; but | 
| by an inssufficient duty, we open our ports to} 





the pauper labor of Europe, in preference to} 


bringing inte ase the raw material by adequate 
| protection. Scarcely a railroad is projected 


‘ that is not finished with foreign material. ‘i‘hose 


a ae 
of this Union, and which pass, in their routes, 
over our banks and coal pits, are from foreign 
furnaces and rolling-mills. 

Heinp, too, without which we can neither rig 
a ship or hang a man,and for the productien of 
‘which the soil of our Western States is peculiar- 
ly adapted, is metin the market with foreiga 
coinpetition. 

England takes our cotton, not from choice, 
but from necessity. If her factories in India 
could furnish as much, and as cheap, as she can 
| procure from Louisiana and the Carolinas, her 
‘selfish policy would not dictate a purchase from 
jus. There ig no American staple that better 
‘exhibits the propriety and necessity of a tariff 


| of protection than this. 


| 


| Dicxens’s American Nores.--A writer in 











‘the Boston Olive Branch, who haiis from Balti- 
more, seems to be brimefull and boiling over with 
wrath and cabbage because of this pubsication. 
For our part we rejoice at its appearance. If 
any people on earth need to be told of their 
faults, they are the American people. And if 
‘any writeriscapable of shewing up their con- 


'veitedness and uncouth manners in a proper 
‘light that writer is Charles Dickens. 


RemarKkaBlLeE Discovery. The Montpelier 
Patriot pronounces it a “ fact, that, ordinarily, 
when one has been very sick for a long time, he 
will either die or become convalescent.” We 
suppose the Patriot alludes to the political sick- 
ness of our country for the last fourteen years, 
and is undoubtedly correct. Some think that 
Uncle Sam is getting no better very fast. 


4 





Tue Mutiny Case. The New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce says that the Court of Inqui-~ 
ry came toa decision in the case submitted to 
| them by the Secretary of the Navy, on Thurs- 
day mght. Ofthe complexion of their opinion 
nothing can be known until made public by the 
| Secretary of the Navy ; but from the short time 
| which elapsed from the closing of the testimony 
until the agreemeut of the Court, it is supposed 
to be favorable to Lieutenant Mackenzie. 








. {=> Two Church failures have recently trans- 
pired in Lowell, The First Freewill Baptist 
Church, which was incorporated, with Rev. N. 
Thurston at its head, has failed for about $50,- 
000, but a trifle of which will probably ever be 
paid. The other is the 2d Baptist Church, Rev. 
L. Poricr, pastor,which failed for about $1,500. 
In both instances the factory girls were the suf. 
‘ferers. An Ecclesiastical Council of the Free- 





jiron chains which connect together the States | 





will Baptist Church has been held and Elder 


Thurston is silenced from preaching. 


President Houston, of Texas, is accused of 
corresponding clandestinely with Mexico, of mis- 
appropriating the public funds, of purloining sun 
dry acts of the Legislature, and appropriating a 


| hundred thousand acres of land for the use of 


the Santa Fe prisoners, besides other equally 
improper acts. 


It is said that Hon. Alexander H. Everett has 
|returned to Massachusetts since the burning 
| down of. the college he presided over in Louisi- 
| ana, and itis supposed that he will remain there. 





| The Brattleboro’ Phanmx says it is now set- 


| tled that the Fitchburg railroad extending from 
j that town to Boston, will be built the present 


oon 
| {> The ladies of Marlboro’, Mass., have re- 
| 


solved not to hold communication with any per- 


son who uses tobacco in any form. 











| ‘fhe Green Mountain 
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QO* THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1843, 
was commenced the publication of the 
| above named work, It will be issued on the first 
| of every month in pamphlet form, each number 
‘containing SIXTEEN large imperial QUARTO 
|PAGES of reading matter, neatly printed on 
| fine white paper, with good type, embellished 
| from time to time with ENGRAVINGS, and 
| stitched in a neatly printed colored cover. 

Its literary department wiil embrace original 
and selected tales, poetry, biographical sketches 
of eminent men and women, amusing and dan= 
gerous adventures, moral and religious essays, 
extracts from new publications, historical remi- 
niscences, traveling sketches, philosophical, mo- 
ral, litetary and scientific dissertations, &c. &e. 
combining a vast amount of information on thou- 
sands of subjects that are of interest and profit 
to to the general reader. A summary of news 
will be given, embracing an account of the Jead- 
ing and important occurrences of the day; aiso 
occasional notices and reviews of new publica- 
tions. 

While utility shall be uppermost in the mind 
of the editor, he will still endeavor to amuse as 
well as instruct, believing that cheerfulness is 
essential to happiness. Yet in all his labors to 
serve the public he will most scrupuiously avoid 
every thing that can corrupt the taste or offend 
the most fastidious. He will also be equally 
careful to exclude all party or eectarian articles, 
applying the energy he may possess to the gen- 
eral good of the public. He has availed himself 
of the assistance of a number of Contributors, 
both ladies and gentiemem, who possess ac- 
knowledged literary talents and whose produc- 
tions shall be considered not inferior to those of 
the most prominent writers of the day. 

When the efforts that wi]l be made to enhance 
the value of the publication are regarded togeth- 
er with the great amount of reading matter and 
the trifling expense at which it is afforded, sure - 
ly every one will feel the importance not only of 
patronizing the work himself, but influencing 
others to do the same. 

With these brief remarks the Green Moun. 
tain Gem is confidently offered to the lovers of 
elegant and refined literature, and genera! inte}- 
ligence, of both sexes and ail classes, as a work 
admirably fitted fora place on the parlor centre 
table, or & companion of the worthy and indus- 
trious laborer, calculated to while away many 
an hour in an agreeable manner that might oth- 
erwise be spent far less profi'ably. 

PRICE—One Dollar per annum, payable in 
acvance. A. B. F. HILDRETH, 

Editor aud Proprieton, 
Bradford, Vt., Jan. 1843, 
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From the New-York Kuickerbocker. 
LINES. 


BY A TRAVELER IN SWITZERLAND. 


Tuovw glorious scene! my wandering eye 
Hath gazed on thee at last, 

And by the proud reality 
Found fancy’s dreams surpassed. 


’T was like the vision which of old 
To the saint seer was given; 

Then the sky opened, and behold! 
A throne was set in heaven.* 


For there the everlasting Alps 
To the deep azure soared ; 

And the sun on their snowy scalps 
A flood of glory poured. 


A present Deity, that sun 
Above them seemed to blaze; 
Too strong and bright to gaze upon, 
Too glorious nol to gaze. 


Below, the bright lake far and wide 
Spread like a crystal sea, 

Those deep, calm waters seemed to glide. 
Eternity, to thee! 


Long, long, thou glorious scene! shalt thou 
Within my memory dwell; 

More vivid and heart-glad’ning now, 
Than when I marked thee weil. 


More vivid and heart-glad’ning too, 
Than the wild dreams | nursed 
Of thee and thine, ere on my view 

Thy world of wonders burst. 


For fancy’s picture was a gleam, 
Weak, faint, and shadowy ; 

And brief and passing as a dream, 
The gaze I bent on thee. 


But now thou art a thing enshrined 
Within my inmost heart; 

A part and portion of my mind, 
Which cannot thence depart. 


Deep woes may whelm, long years may ro) 
Their course o'er me in vain; ] 
But fixed foreverin my soul 
Thy image shall remain. 





* After this] looked, aad behold a door was 
opened in heaven, and the first voice which I 
heard, was as it were of a trumpet talking with 
me; which said, “come up hither, and I will 
shew thee things which «must be hereafter:” 
and immediately | was in the Spirit; and behold, 
a throne was setin Heaven, and One sat on the 
throne : and He that sat was to look upon like a 
jasper, and a sardine stone. And before the 
throne there was a sea of glass, like unto crys- 
tal. Rer. 








For Tne Green Mountaia Gem. 
THE SABBATH DAY. 
To minds opprest with anxious care 
And sorrow earth cannot allay,— 


Who find this world a vale of teara, 
How welcome is the Sabbath day? 


The Sabbath day—the Sabbath day? 
How eweetly glide its hours away, 

Prom morniag dawn till evening grayy— 
Delightfol is the Sabbath day. 





The pvor that toil through all the week, 
With few to cheer them on their way, 
May spend the hours in sacred rest 
Of every holy Sabbath day. 


When earth’s vain pleasures or its cares 
Would tempt the erring heart astray ; 
To lead us gently back to God 
It comes—the holy Subbath day. 


’Tis eweet to leave each busy scene, 

And meet with saints to praise and pray ; 
We seem to taste of heavenly joy, 

And bless the holy Sabbath day. 


The heathen grope in darkness still ; — 
Oh, God of glory, sead a ray 

Of merey down, and ict them hail 
With us the holy Sabbath day. 


The Sabbath day—the Sabbath day ; 
How sweetly glides its hours away, 
From morning dawn till evening gray ;— 
Delighiful is the Subbath day ! 
AcantHa. 





For the American Protector. 
THE HUSBAND'S FAREWELL. 


BY a. B. F HILDRETH, 


On! sad is the hour when companions must part,— 
When husband and wife drop th’ affectionate tear, 
And fancy alone must recall in the heart, 
The whispers of friendship so oft on the ear! 
When lips cannot utter the anguish they °d tell, 
The heart feels so keenly the husbands farewell. 


Though trials and troubles in absence arise, 

And sink their keen shafts in the breast e’er so deep — 
Though clouds of deep sorrow o’crshadow the eyes 

Now lovely and gentle as infancy’s sleep, 
Yet rays of bright hope each dark cloud shall dispel, 
And wake the kind thoughts of the husband’s farewell. 


Far, far be the day ere a throb of that heart 
Will cease its emotion for friendship so true 3 
And ere a kind wish from that soul shall depart, 
She bid to this life and its changes adieu : 
Oh, long may the joy in that bosom still dwell, 
As friendship revives the fond busband’s farewoll, 








From the London Keepsake for 1843. 
THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 


BY MISS ELLEN POWER, 


We know there is a better world, 
Where God alone doth reign; 

Where sin nor sorrow cannot come. 
Nor aught to give us pain. 


But by the friends who loved us here, 
Shall we be loved in heaven ? 

Or have they to the angels 
The love they bore us given ? 


And when I join them upon high, 
Will they look cold on me?— 
Ab, no! for ’tis a world of blias— 

There surely love must be. 








FRIENDSIIIP AND LOVE. 


BY J. MaABER. 


Tre gay-plumed warbler of the summar grove, 

When dark’ning Autuma’s withering breath is nigh, 
Voth hurrying guide his wing afar to rove, 

Where smiles a vernal-hued and summer sky. 


So proves e’en Friendship’s prized but faithless dower, 
When blighting storms are gathered o’er the way ; 
And sorrow, bending o’er each stricken flower, 
Forsaken weeps—lone woos e’en death’s decay. 


When Winter reigns in stormy triumph o’er 
Nature’s once lovely, snow-clad, desert plain, 

Yot mid the blight, the gloom and tempest roar, 
Sweetly awakes the snow-bird’s melting strain. 


Emblem of Love's abiding, mystic truth ! 
O’er hucless joys and hope whose light hath flown; 

When lower the storms of woe—and nouglit to soothe — 
Qh, crowned and holiest then, Love's voiceless tone. 


PED MORALS? 


INTEMPERANCE. 


| We extract the following eloquent pas- 
‘sage from a letter written by the Hon. Wm 
Wirt in 1831 : 


Intemperance paralyzes the arm, the brain, 
ithe heart. All the best affections, all th. 
/energies of the mind, whither under its jn. 
‘Huence. The man becomes a maniac and 
lis locked up in the hospital, or imbrues his 
jhaod in the bluod of his wife and children 
jand is sent to the gallows or doomed to the 
Penitentiary, or, if he escapes these conse- 
quences, he becomes a walking pestilence 
on the eaith, miserable ia himself and Joath- 
some to all whobehold him. How often do 
,we see, too, whole families contaminated by 
the vicious example of the parents—huys- 
bands wives, daughters and sons, al) drunk- 
ards and furies ; sometimes wives murder. 
ing husbands, at others, husbands their 
wives, aod worst of all, if worse can be in 
such a group of horrors, children murdering 
their parents. But below this grade o; 
crime, how much is there of unseen and up- 
told misery throughout our otherwise happy 
land proceeding from this fatal cause alone! 
I am persuaded that if we could have a’sta- 
tistical survey and report of the affairs of 
unhappy families and individuals, with the 
causes of their misery anuexed, we should 
fird nine cases out of ten, if not a stil! 
greater portion, resulting from the use of 
ardent spirits alone. With this conviction, 
which seems to have become universal a- 
mong reflecting men, the apathy shown to 
the continuance of the evil can otly be as 
cribed tothe tircumstances that the mis- 
chief though verbally admitted is not seen 
and felt inall its enormity. If some fatal 
plague, of a contagious character, were 
imported into our country and had commen- 
ced its ravages in our cities, we should see 
the most prompt and vigorous measures at 
once adopted to repress and extinguish it ; 
but what are the most fearful plagues that 
ever carried death and havoc in their train 
through the eastern countries, compared 
with this? They are only occasional, this 
isperennial. ‘They are confined by climate 
or place; this maledy is of all climates 
and all times and places. ‘They kill the bo- 
dy at once ; this consumes both body and 
soul by a lingering and dreadful death, in- 
volving the dearest connexions in the vortex 
of ruin. What parent, however exemplary 
himself, can ever feel that his son is sate 
while this living fountain of poison 1s with- 
in hisreach. God grant that it may soon 
become a fountain sealed, in our country at 
least. Whata relief, how delightful would 
it be to turn from the awful and horrid past, 
tothe pure, peaceful and happy future! to 
see the springs of life and feeling and intelli- 
gence renewed on every hand ; health, in- 
dustry and prosperity glowing around us ; 
the altars of domestic peace and love rekin- 
dled in every family ; and the religion of the 
Savior presented with a fair field for its 
celestial action. 

— ee 
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